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SOUTHEEm  HEMISPHEEIE  WOOL 


EXPORTS  DECLINE 


Summary 


Exports  of  raw  wool  from  the  5  major  exporting  countries  declined  5  percent 
during  July-December  1957  (includes  Octolaer-December  for  Argentina  and  Uruguay) 
from  the  same  period  of  1956.    Shipments  from  these  countries,  which  accovinted 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  total  world  trade  in  wool  in  1956,  were  lower  for 
all  countries  except  Australia. 

There  was  a  very  sharp  decline  in  shipments  from  Uruguay  axid  Argentipa  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  1957-58  season,  despite  larger  exportable  supplies. 
The  decline  in  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  was  less 
marked  but  still  significant.    Exports  from  Australia  were  slightly  higher 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1957-58  season  but  in  the  second  half  will  proba- 
bly be  lower  than  in  the  previous  season.    A  relative,  y  large  proportion  of 
the  Australian  clip  has  already  been  sold  and  the  drought  has  reduced  availa- 
ble sttpplies. 


The  overall  decline  in  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  can  be  attributed 
to  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  consumption  in  major  consuming  coxintries,  especial- 
ly the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan,  in  the  last  half  of  1957, 
and  to  the  paralysis  of  wool  shipments  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Shipments 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  the  3  major  destinations— the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Japan — declined  19,  3 3  and  12  percent,  respectively. 

Dominion  wool  prices  have  declined  steadily  this  season  in  contrast  with  the 
rising  market  trend  of  the  previous  season.    The  average  price  of  merino  6k^s 
in  March  was  the  lowest  since  September  19^9,  and  crossbred  50' s  were  the 
lowest  since  June  1952.    Values  have  approached  minimum  floor  price  levels  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  the  respective  Wool  Boards 
have  a  minimum  support  price  scheme.    Wool  purchases  by  the  Wool  Boards  in 
each  country  up  to  the  end  of  March  were  relatively  small. 
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Australia 


Shipments  of  raw  wool  frcm  Australia  during  the  first  half  of  the  1957-58 
season  were  5  percent  above  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    There  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdcsn,  hut  increased  trade  with  the 
Continent  more  than  offset  it.    Exports  to  the  United  States  were  virtually 
at  the  same  low  level  as  in  the  previous  season. 

Production  of  wool  in  Australia  in  1957-58  is  now  estimated  at  1,^4-63  million 
pounds,  grease  basis,  compared  with  the  July  estimate  of  1,603  mi!Llion  pcoinds 
and  the  1956-57  output  of  1,5^5  million  pounds.    The  prolonged  drought  in  1957 
necessitated  a  downward  revision  of  the  production  estimate.    It  is  likely 
that  the  1958-59  clip  will  also  be  affected  by  the  drought. 

Since  production  was  expected  to  increase  when  the  wool  offerings  were  origi- 
nally scheduled,  a  large  part  of  the  clip  was  sold  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season.    Stocks  of  wool  in  store  awaiting  sale  at  the  end  of  February  were 
23  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Thus  it  would  appear  that  exports 
during  the  second  half  of  the  season  will  be  down  substantially.    Exports  of 
raw  wool  in  January  totaled  103  million  pounds,  con^jared  with  112  million 
pounds  in  January  1957' 

Wool  prices  in  Australia  at  the  end  of  March  were  25  to  30  percent  below  a 
year  ago.    The  average  auction  price  of  all  wool  sold  during  July-February 
was  62.9  cents  per  pound,  canpared  with  7^*8  cents  during  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  season. 

New  Zealand 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  New  Zealand  daring  July-December  were  down  slightly 
frcm  the  previous  year,  but  still  high  in  relation  to  other  years.  Shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  down,  but  exports  to  the  other  major  destinations — 
France,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany — increased  slightly. 

Wool  production  in  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  kSfJ  million  po\inds,  grease 
basis,  about  1  percent  above  the  491  million  poimds  produced  in  1956-57. 

There  were  no  significant  stocks  carried  over  fran  the  previous  season.  Con- 
sumption by  local  mills  has  increased  this  season  as  a  restilt  of  import 
restrictions  on  finished  wool  goods,  but  will  continue  small  in  relation  to 
production. 


Wool  prices  have  dropped  sharply  in  line 
the  minimum  floor  price  for  some  types, 
is  38  cents  per  pound,  but  each  type  has 
Wool  Commission  has  purchased  only  about 
the  market  by  bidding  on  other  lots. 


with  world  prices  and  have  reached 
The  average  support  price  this  season 
its  own  floor  price.    The  New  Zealand 
1,500  bales,  but  has  helped  support 
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Union  of  South  Africa 


I 


Shipments  of  raw  wool  during  July-December  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
were  down  13  percent  fran  a  year  earlier.    France  replaced  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  principal  destination  of  South  African  wool  exports,  but  shipments  to 
hoth  countries  declined.    There  was  a  very  sharp  rise  in  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.    Shipments  to  the  U. S.S.R.  were  over  6  times  as  great  as  in  the  previ- 
ous season.    Exports  to  West  Germany  and  Japan  were  also  down,  while  trade 
with  Italy  increased  slightly. 

The  decline  in  exports  this  season  follows  a  decline  of  equal  proportions  in 
wool  offered  for  sale  during  the  first  half  of  the  season.    Adverse  weather 
conditions — including  severe  drought  in  the  Cape  Midlands  and  Eastern  Cape 
areas  and  too  much  rain  which  delayed  shearing  in  some  other  areas— resulted 
in  reduced  offerings.    Lower  wool  prices  have  also  been  a  factor  in  the  delay 
of  sales,  as  some  growers  have  reportedly  held  back  their  wool  hoping  for  an 
upturn. 

Wool  production  for  the  1957-58  season  was  previously  estimated  by  the  South 
African  Wool  Board  at  320  million  pounds,  including  karakul.    The  present 
estimate  is  2  percent  less,  or  about  31^  million  pounds. 

Stocks  of  unsold  wool  in  warehouses  at  the  close  of  1957  were  slightly  higher 
than  the  previous  year,  and  stocks  of  sold  wool  awaiting  shipment  were  con- 
siderably higher.    Total  stocks  of  wool  in  warehouses  on  December  31^  1957* 
were  233,000  bales,  compared  with  213,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

The  South  African  Wool  Board  entered  the  wool  market  for  the  first  time  on 
March  5  under  its  new  wool  price-stabilization  scheme.    Purchases  in  March 
were  small  and  will  be  resold  later.    The  minimum  average  reserve  price  has 
been  set  at  kO  cents  per  pound. 

Argentina  and  Urugue^r 

There  were  several  similarities  in  the  wool  situation  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
during  the  first  quarter  (October-December)  of  the  1957-58  season.    The  supply 
of  wool  available  for  export  in  both  countries  has  been  larger  this  season 
than  last  because  of  sizeable  carryover  stocks  and  estimated  production  in- 
creases.   But  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  down  55  and  73  percent, 
respectively i  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  season. 

Exports  this  reason  have  been  hindered  by  disagreements  over  the  "aforo" 
systems  of  the  two  countries.    The  aforo  value  is  a  fixed  minimum  price  for  an 
exported  item  set  by  the  government  to  determine  the  amount  of  exchamge  that 
must  be  s\irrendered  by  the  exporter  to  the  official  exchange  market.  When 
these  aforos  are  above  world  wool  prices,  as  they  generally  were  when  the 
season  opened  in  October,  it  is  unprofitable  for  exporters  to  sell  their  wool 
abroad.    In  an  attempt  to  force  the  government  to  reduce  the  aforos,  growers 
refused  to  sell  their  wool.    Sane  revisions  were  made  but  because  of  the 
decline  in  world  prices  they  were  ineffective  in  pronoting  exports. 
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Recent  measvires  appear  to  have  been  more  effective  in  stimulating  wool  sales. 
In  Argentina,  aforos  have  been  lowered,  and  the  8-percent  export  sales  tsix 
and  5-percent  exchange  retention  have  been  abolished.    In  Uruguay,  aforos 
have  also  been  reduced. 

January  shipments  of  raw  wool  fran  Montevideo  totaled  lk,2  million  pounds,  of 
which  3*6  million  pounds  went  to  the  Soviet  Union.    Although  exports  were 
larger  than  the  total  for  October-December,  they  were  still  considerably 
below  January  1957« 

Wool  production  in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  k09  million  pounds  in  1957-58, 
compared  with  392  million  pounds  the  previous  season.    The  present  Uruguayan 
clip  is  estimated  at  209  million  pounds,  compared  with  17^  million  pounds 
last  season. 
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WOBLD  WOOL  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  1957 


World  exports  of  2,627  million  pounds,  actxaal  weight,  of  raw  wool  (ex- 
clxiding  wool  on  the  skin)  in  1957  set  a  new  record  high  for  the  second 
successive  year  and  eclipsed  the  195^  total  by  2  percent.    This  does  not 
include  exports  from  Communist  China  or  Outer  Mongolia.    U.S.S.R.  import 
data  indicates  that  shipments  from  these  producing  areas  to  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  were  over  50  million  pounds  in  1956. 


Shipments  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  were  up 
1  percent  over  1956,  because  of  larger  exports  from  Austra3JLa  and  New 
Zealand.    These  cotmtries  account  for  85  percent  of  the  world's  raw  wool 
exports.    Total  imports  of  raw  wool  by  the  7  major  consuming  countries  of 
the  Free  World  also  increased  sli^tly  in  1957>  £Q.tho\j^  imports  by  the 
Itoited  States  fell  21  percent,  and  by  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  and  Japan  fell 
3  percent. 

The  increased  world  exports  were  aided  by  continued  strong  demand  from  the 
major  consiming  countries  in  1957 •    World  wool  consiamption  in  1957  is 
estimated  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  at  2,889  million  pounds, 
clean  basis,  1  percent  above  the  previous  year's  record.    This  includes  a 
sharp  rate  of  increase  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  a  decline  in  the 
second  half  \diich  wiped  out  most  of  the  gain.    Mill  use  has  continued  to 
decline  in  1958. 

Wool  prices  reached  a  peak  in  May  1957  after  a  rise  that  had  lasted  almost 
a  year  and  a  half.  Dominion  wool  prices  then  began  to  decline  sharply  and 
by  May  I958  were  30  to  kO  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 


Rapid  price  changes  normally  do  not  materially  affect  shipments  from  the 
Dominions  since  wool  is  sold  at  auctions  and  moves  freely  into  trade 
ch€uinels.    In  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  however,  exports  are  very  erratic  and 


greatly  affected  by  changes  in  prices  or  in  the  aforos  or  multiple  exchange 
rates  system.    Exports  ftrom  Argentina  and  Uniguay  were  relatively  low  in 
1957  and  thus  far  in  I958  and  large  stocks  have  been  built  up.  Shipments 
may  have  been  revived  somewhat  in  Argentina  following  the  elimination  of 
aforos  and  the  liberalization  of  exchange  rates  on  Avigust  1. 

Outlook 

The  outlook  for  wool  trade  in  I958  is  not  f&vorable.    Altho\ji^  supplies  may 
be  larger  because  of  large  stocks  in  South  America,  demand  has  weakened 
because  of  1^e  recession  in  the  wool  textile  industries  in  many  important 
consuming  countries.    Consumption  in  the  first  half  of  1958  by  the  10  major 
cotmtries  \diicii  report  to  the  International  Wool  Study  Groirp  was  down  17 
percent  from  the  peak  levels  a  year  earlier.    Imports  into  these  coxmtries 
were  also  down  sharply. 

Principal  Exporting  Cotjntries 

Australia;    E^qports  of  1,331  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1957  were  59  per- 
cent of  the  world  total.    The  volume  was  Ih  percent  above  195^  in  spite  of 
a  9  percent  drop  in  wool  production  during  the  drou^t  affected  1957-58 
season.    Exports  in  1957  were  unaffected  by  this  drop  in  output  because  a 
larger- than- normal  i)roportion  of  the  clip  was  shipped  in  the  first  half  of 
the  season  (July- December ) .    The  output  decline  is  expected  to  continue  in 
1958-59. 

New  Zealand:    Shipments  of  raw  wool  increased  slightly  in  1957  to  430.2 
million  pounds.    The  decline  in  prices  hsis  broxi^t  into  play  the  floor  price 
scheme  of  the  New  Zeedand  Wool  Comnission,  which  bro\;»^t  about  15  million 
pounds  during  the  1957-58  season.    These  stocks,  plus  an  expected  increase 
in  production,  will  increase  siipplies  during  the  coming  auction  season. 

Tftiion  of  South  Africa;    The  Union  was  also  hit  by  the  drou^t  in  1957  and 
exports  fell  7  percent  to  236  million  pounds.    Lower  prices  also  affected 
wool  exports  during  the  closing  months  of  I957  as  growers  were  reluctant 
to  sell.    The  South  African  Wool  Board  purchased  about  I5  million  poxinds 
during  March-June  I958.    Production  is  expected  to  recover  somewhat  this 
season. 

Argentina;    Exports  of  raw  wool  in  1957  at  19U  million  povinds  were  19  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1956.    As  in  Uruguay,  shipments  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  disagreements  over  aforos  and  exchange  rates.    Under  the  aforo 
system,  export  evaluations  were  fixed  by  the  Argentine  government  for  each 
of  the  various  types  of  wool  exported.    This  determined  the  amount  of  ex- 
change that  was  to  be  converted  at  the  official  exchange  rate  (18  pesos  = 
U.  S.  dollar).    If  an  exporter  covlA  sell  at  a  price  higgler  than  the  aforo, 
he  could  convert  the  difference  at  the  free  rate  (now  about  48  pesos  = 
U.  S.  dollar);  but  when  world  prices  went  below  the  aforo  value,  it  was 
unprofitable  for  exporters  to  sell  their  wool. 

In  an  atten^Jt  to  move  the  accumulated  wool  stocks  before  the  new  season 
begins  in  October,  the  Argentine  Central  Bank  abandoned  the  aforo  system 
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at  the  end  of  July.    Exchange  earnings  from  the  sale  of  greasy  wool  can  nov 
be  converted  at  the  ratio  of  65  percent  at  the  official  rate  and  35  percent 
at  the  free  rate.    Earnings  from  sales  of  scoured  and  carbonized  wool  are 
convertible  at  50  percent  of  the  official  rate  and  50  percent  of  the  free 
rate. 

Ihnaguay:    E:q>orts  of  raw  wool  in  1957  were  only  61  million  potmds,  less 
than  half  the  quantity  shipped  in  1956.    Shipments  were  virtually  paralyzed 
from  August  30  to  Deceniber  5  by  growers'  refusal  to  sell  until  they  were 
given  more  favorable  export  exchange  rate  treatment  by  the  goverronent.  The 
aforos  have  been  adjusted  several  times  but  these  adjustments  have  not 
generally  kept  pace  with  the  downward  drift  of  world  prices.    It  is  not 
known  what  action,  if  any,  Uruguayan  authorities  will  take  to  move  the  large 
wool  stocks. 

Principal  Importing  Countries 

Iftiited  Kingdom:    Total  imports  of  raw  wool  in  1957  at  675  million  pounds 
were  down  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Of  this  total,  71  million  pounds 
were  re-exported.    Thus  retained  imports  were  6oh  million  pounds.  Reexports 
and  exports  of  home-grown  wool  (29  million  pounds)  were  also  slightly  lower 
than  in  1956. 

Total  imports  during  the  first  6  months  of  1958  were  11  percent  below  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Fremce;    Wool  iniports  in  1957  of  W-3  million  pounds,  were  up  6  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    In  addition.  Prance  imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool 
on  the  skins — estimated  at  70  milJ.ion  pounds,  grease  basis,  in  1957*  Eacports 
of  63  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1957  were  largely  scoured  wool  pulled 
from  Imported  skins. 

Wool  imports  in  January-Jtme  1958  were  23  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Japan:    Imports  of  raw  wool  at  275  million  pounds  in  1957  were  3  percent 
below  the  record  level  of  1956.    Because  of  siirplus  stocks  of  wool  products, 
the  government  enforced  a  cxirtailment  of  operations  in  the  spinning  of 
woolen  yam  in  July  1957  sjad.  in  worsted  yam  in  December. 

The  import  allocation  for  raw  wool  in  fiscal  1958  (April-March)  is  5  per- 
cent below  the  actual  ptircha^es  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Imports  during 
January-May  1958  were  28  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

tfaited  States:    Imports  of  raw  wool  in  1957  declined  21  i>ercent  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1939^  largely  because  of  a  recession  in  the  U.  S.  wool  textile 
industry  \rtiich  began  in  the  summer  of  1956.    Hig^  wool  prices  and  interest 
rates  at  that  time  encouraged  a  reduction  of  inventories  of  wool  and  wool 
products  as  wool  consimrption  fell  sharply  in  1957* 

Although  apparel  wool  consxmiption  has  improved  slightly  since  Janmry,  mill 
use  of  apparel  and  c£UT)et  wool  during  January-June  1958  were  down  26  and 
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35  percent,  respectively,  from  a  year  earlier.    Total  imports  during  January- 
May  were  down  23  percent. 

West  Germany:    Raw  wool  imports  increased  for  the  third  successive  year 
reaching  a  new  postwar  peak.    Inrports  of  259  million  pounds  were  9  percent 
atove  the  1956  total  of  237  million  pounds. 

Imports  during  the  first  k  months  of  I958  were  32  percent  below  the  ssiDe 
period  a  year  ago. 

Italy;    Of  the  major  importing  countries,  Italy  showed  the  greatest  increase 
in  raw  wool  ii^rts  irtiich  jumped  hi  percent  to  250  million  pounds  in  1957. 
This  reflected  a  sharp  increase  in  wool  consumption  and  larger  exports  of 
maniifactured  wool  products. 

Imports  in  the  first  k  months  of  1958  vere  down  8  percent. 

Belgi\m;    Imports  of  I89  million  pounds  in  1957  were  maintained  at  the  I956 
level  ^ich  was  the  highest  since  1950.    As  in  most  of  the  other  major  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  activity  in  the  wool  textile  industry  began  to  slow 
down  during  the  last  half  of  1957*    This  offset  much  of  the  gain  in  the  first 
half. 

Imports  in  January-April  1958  were  16  percent  below  the  same  months  in  1957* 

U.3,S.R. ;    No  statistics  are  available  on  wool  Imports  in  1957,  other  than 
eaqports  from  Western  sources.    According  to  a  Soviet  pub3J.cation,  wool  im- 
ports in  1956  totaled  I07  million  pounds.    Of  this,  27  million  poiands  was 
fine  wool  imported  mainly  from  Uruguay,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  Chief 
suppliers  of  coarse  and  semi-coarae  wool — which  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  the  totfiuL  wool  imports- -were  Communist  China  and  Outer  Mongolia. 
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VJOKLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION 


UP  SLIGHTLY  IN  19^8 


FW  3-58 

December  30,  1958 


World  wool  production  in  1958  (including  the  1^8-59  season  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere)  is  now  estimated  at  5,030  million  pounds,  grease  "basis.    This  is 
about  1  percent  above  1957,  but  below  the  195^  record.    The  estimate  includes 
major  revisions  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.    On  a  clean  basis, 
world  wool  output  is  estimated  at  2,865  miULion  poxmds  in  1958  compared  with 
2,825  million  in  1957. 

VJorld  production  declined  in  1957-~after  9  successive  years  of  increases- 
be  cause  of  drought  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  increase 
in  .1958  is  largely  due  to  an  expected  rise  in  Australia  following  plentiful 
rains  early  this  season,  and  a  continued  increase  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  New 
Zealand,    A  decline  is  expected  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  little  improve- 
ment is  expected  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  the  drought  continues  there. 

WOOL:    Estimated  production  by  continents,  greasy  basis, 
averages  1936-140,  19^1^-50,  1951-55,  and  annual  1956-58 


Continent  ' 

Average 

1 
r 

Annual 

:  1936-140 

19ii-6-50 

1951-55  \ 

:  1956 

i??7 

1958  ^ 

;  Mllion 

Million 

l-Iillion  , 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

;  pounds 

poimds 

pounds  , 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

North  America. 

:  i^96.9 

3I42.2 

317.1  - 

:  320.0 

310.0 

315.0 

South  America, 

.  638.9 

73^.0 

716.3  - 

:  725.0 

755.0 

725.0 

Europe 

: 

ii-37.0 

512.3  . 

:  5it5.0 

5^.0 

550.0 

U.S.S.R. 

\  310.0 

319.0 

10^7.1^  , 

;  5^9.0 

572.0 

600.0 

Africa 

:  336.8 

281.9 

361^.7  . 

:  iK)5.0 

385.0 

385.0 

Asia 

:  3^.2 

355.6 

iH7.0  . 

:  it70.0 

^75.0 

^75.0 

Oceania 

:  1,365.9 

1,1|21.7 

1,695. ii- 

;  2,055.0 

1,920.0 

1,980.0 

Total 

!  3,988.0 

3,892.0 

ij-,  1^70.0 

:  5,070.0 

^,955.0 

5,030.0 

1/  Preliminary 


World  demand  diiring  Januaary-Septonber  1958  "^^as  consideralDly  belcx-r  the  same 
period  of  1957.    Raw  wool  consunrption  in  the  10  countries  v^hich  report 
quarterly  to  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  was  do^-m  ik  percent  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1958. 

World  consumption  in  1957  was  estimated  "by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Com- 
mittee at  a  record  2,891  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  although  mill  u^e 
declined  during  the  latter  half  of  1957.    U.  S.  consumption  is  also  do-;m  in 
1958.    Total  mill  use  in  January-September  being  I8  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.    However,  the  doTOvrard  trend  appears  to  have  been  halted  as  the  rate  of 
consimrption  has  improved  in  recent  months. 

Wool  prices  have  generally  trended  downward  in  1953  continuing  a  decline  which 
began  in  the  second  half  of  1957.    Prices  at  dominion  auctions  in  November 
were  about  15  to  25  percent  lower  than  in  January,  ccai^jared  with  a  25  to  30 
percent  drop  between  Ifey  and  December  1957*    Until  April  1958,  crossbred  values 
declined  more  than  merinos  but  since  then  merinos  have  declined  20  percent 
while  crossbreds  have  changed  only  slightly.    Prices  have  been  fairly  stable 
since  early  October. 

V/ool  production  in  North  America  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1957* 
The  United  States  shorn  wool  clip  was  up  2  percent  in  1953  to  the  highest  level 
since  19^7'    However,  buildup  of  sheep  nxunbers,  with  fewer  sheep  and  lambs 
moving  to  slaughter,  will  probably  reduce  the  pulled  wool  output  in  1958.. 

The  1958  output  in  South  America  is  expected  to  be  do^m  slightly  from  1957 
but  equal  to  1956.    The  decline  is  due  to  smaller  clips  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
but  large  carryover  stocks  in  these  countries  will  increase  the  total  supplies 
available  for  export  during  the  1958-59  season  (October-September) .    Output  in 
Brazil  and  Chile  is  expected  to  continue  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years. 

Western  European  production  has  been  increasing  slightly  in  recent  years.  Most 
of  the  gains  have  been  in  the  United  Kingdcm  and  France,  the  largest  constmiers 
of  wool.    Indications  point  to  a  continued  slight  tupward  trend  in  these  countries 
There  has  been  little  change  in  output  in  Eastern  Europe  in  recent  years  as 
slight  increases  in  Poland  and  East  Germany  have  been  partly  offset  by  declines 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 

Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  including  Basutoland  and  South- 
west Africa,  declined  in  the  1957-58  season  (July->June)  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
drought  in  some  areas.    This  marked  the  first  drop  since  I9U7.    South  African 
production  increased  from  2lk  million  pounds  in  1914-7  to  320  million  in  1956 
but  fell  to  299  million  in  1957.    Output  in  I958  is  not  expected  to  recover 
significantly  as  the  drought  continues. 

Woo±  production  in  Asia  has  increased  materially  since  the  war,  largely  due  to 
a  sharp  increase  in  Communist  China.    Estimates  for  Ccxnraunist  China  are  based 
on  official  Communist  statistics  which  show  a  sharp  increase  in  the  sheep  and 


WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis,  average  1951-55 > 

annual  1951i-58  1/ 


Countries 


NORTH  AI^JIRICA: 

Canada  

Mexico  


Total  North  America  U/  5/.: 


SOUTH  AI4ERICA: 

Argentina  , 

Brazil  

Chile  , 

Falkland  Islands, 
Peru  


Total  South  America  5/  6/. : 

EUROPE:  :* 

France  : 

Germany,  West  ••: 

Greece.  ••••••••  •: 

Ireland  •: 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Nonray*  ••  ••.••..•••: 

Portugal**  : 

Spain..*.'  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

Total  West  Europe. .S^.X^* . : 


Bulgaria  

Germany,  East  8/. 

Hungary  T. , 

Poland  

Rumania  

Yugoslav!  a.  


Total  East  Europe  5/  9/..«: 

Total  Europe.. v'^  

U.  3.  S.  R.  (Europe  and  Asia).: 

AFRICA:  :' 

Algeria  : 

Egypt  : 

Horocco  •  : 

Tunisia  •.**.••: 

Union  of  South  Africa  10/ 


Total  Africa.. t/^*.=t?^  ;  365.0 


Avers  rre  • 

1951-55  : 

195U  ; 

1955  I 

1956  ; 

[  1957  2/  ; 

1958  2/ 

miion  : 

Million  : 

Million  ; 

Million  : 

Million  : 

Million 

noiind^  ! 

7.8  i 

8.1  \ 

8.0 

:         7.9  : 

7.9  s 

8.1 

11.7  : 

9.9  : 

8.8  ! 

9.0  : 

9.6  ! 

10.0 

296.1  : 

309*5  : 

30U.8  : 

301.0  : 

292  .li  : 

295.0 

315.0  : 

330.0  : 

325.0  : 

320.0  : 

310.0  ' 

315.0 

393.0 

365.0  \ 

363.0  ! 

392.0  : 

U08.5  ' 

383.0 

.1+  < 

>          pp. 7  • 

6?  )i  • 

68. ' 

69.0 

Ul.6  i 

Ul.9  : 

li6.2  ! 

U7.7  ! 

U7.3  : 

U8.0 

U.7  : 

5.0  ! 

:        k.h  • 

:        U.5  : 

U.7  ! 

5.0 

20.U  : 

22.5  . 

!       23.6  ! 

20.7 

:       18.7  J 

19.8 

19ii.8  : 

198.0  : 

172.0  ' 

!     188.9  ! 

19&.0 

!  187.0 

720.0  : 

700.0 

.     685.0  . 

:      725*0  ! 

755.0  : 

725.0 

^6.0  \ 

!  %.0 

:        60-0  < 

61.6  ! 

6k -ii 

11.7 

10. ' 

10. )i  < 

20-8  ' 

•  cj»n 

15.8  ! 

16.5  ! 

!      17  .h 

!       13.7  ! 

18.3 

18,5 

37.2  i 

:       32.3  ! 

30.9 

:       30.9  : 

30.6  . 

!  30.5 

)i  Q  « 

^  7 

7.9  ! 

7.9  . 

!  8,0 

:  8.0 

:        8.0  ! 

!  8.0 

22*k  J 

:        22.7  ! 

!  22.7 

:  2li.O 

81.6  : 

88.2  ! 

79. h 

:  83.3 

!           7^.0  ! 

77.2 

98.6  • 

1CL..6 

101.9  ' 

IOL.6 

112.1  - 

112.0 

370.0  ' 

360.0  - 

365.0 

•     375.0  < 

•  375.0 

:  335.0 

35  .u 

:       31.U  : 

:  31.7 

!  32.3 

:       31. U 

!  30.0 

11.9  ! 

!  lil.l 

:  15.6 

I  15.2 

'.  15.0 

:  15.0 

12. h  ! 

12.1  - 

!  12.6 

:  lii.ii 

!          1U*8  ! 

!  lU.O 

Ill  K 

19  7 
•          -1-7  .  f 

91  7 

UO.2  ! 

!  1*2.3 

:  ii5.7 

:  ii3.0 

:       U0*0  ' 

:  UO.O 

160.0  ! 

!  165.0 

:     175.0  . 

170.0 

:     165.0  i 

.  165.0 

530.0 

!  5u?.o 

I  pUu.O 

:  5U5.0 

;      5uO,u  ! 

CfCfA  A 

550.0 

uoj*o 

>      Ann  n 

16  .U 

:  lo.6 

:  lo.o 

:  lo.o 

X       19 .0 

!  19»0 

7.5 

I  8.0 

:  8.0 

t  8.0 

5  8.0 

I  8.0 

33.0 

:  32.0 

:  36.0 

:  37.U 

!  35.2 

:  37.1+ 

7.8 

!  8.8 

:  8.k 

!  8.U 

:  8.5 

I  8.5 

286.9 

!  305.5 

i  313.8 

:  319.7 

:  .298.7 

t  300.0 

365.0 

:  385.0 

:  UOO.O 

:  U05.0 

:  385.0 

:  385.0 

WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis,  average  1951-55, 

annual  195U-58  l/— Continued 


Countries 


ASIA: 

Iran  •< 

Iraq  

Syria  ■ 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia), 


India* 
J^an**.. 

Pakistan. 


Total  Asia  5/  13/. 
OCEANIA: 


New  Zealand. 


Total  Oceania  5/. 
Total  World.  ^  


:  Average 
:  1951-55  • 

:  195U 

;  1955 

:  1956 

:  1957  2/  ' 

:  1958  2/ 

• 
• 

:  Million 
:  pounds  • 

• 
• 

:  Million 
.  pounds  ! 

:  Million 
pounds  ! 

!  Million 
.  pounds 

:  Million 
:  pounds  : 

:  Million 
pounds 

• 

:  2U.0 
:       19.0  ' 
:       78.6  ! 
:  95.0 
:  72.0 
:        6.0  : 
:       30.0  : 

''.      38.6  , 
:       2ii.7  ■ 
20.5 
79.7  . 

110.0  ! 

:       72.0  ! 

6.0  ! 

28.0 

'  13.0 
i  25.0 

78.3  . 
Uh,0  ! 
72.0  ! 

29.0  ' 

:  hh.o 
!  26.0 
20.7 
;  85.1 
126.0 
72.0  : 
8.U  ! 
29.5 

:  ii3.0 
28.U 
20.7  : 
:       83.8  : 
:      132.0  : 
7U.0  : 
8.6  : 
29.5  ! 

Ui.O 
25.0 
20.7 
79 .1* 
133.0 
7u.0 
8.7 
30.0 

)i7c;  0  • 

• 
• 

:  1,261.3  : 
:     li33.5  ! 

1,282.7  s 
U55.0  : 

i,ia7.u  : 

U61.7  ! 

l,56i;.3  i 
U90.6  : 

1,U26.0  : 
U96.0  : 

1,U7$.0  1 
505.0  1 

:  1,695.0 

•  1,7U0.0  : 

1;380.0  : 

2,055.0 

1,920.0  : 

1,930.0  1 

li,5l0.0  :  U,610.0  :  U,800.0  :  5,070.0  :  U, 955.0  :  5,030.0 


1/   For  sumrasry  purposes  wool  produced  mostly  in  the  spring  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is 
combined  with  that  produced  in  Ihe  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same  year 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Palled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries  at  its  greasy 
equivalent.    2/    Preliminary.    3/    Converted  "pulled  wool"  to  greasy  basis  at  1.7. 
k/    Includes  estimates  for  Hawaii,  Greenland,  Guatemala,  and  Cuba.    5/    Rounded  to  fives 
of  millions.    6/    Includes  estimates  for  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguax  and 
Venezuela.    7/~  Includes  estimates  for  Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  D€nmaiS<,  Finland 
Iceland,  Malta,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.    8/    Includes  state  collections  only,  actual 
weight  basis,  does  not  include  private  saTes,  if  any.    9/    Includes  estimates  for 
Albania  and  Czechoslovakia.    10/    Includes  Basutoland  and  South  West  Africa.    11/  In- 
cludes estimates  for  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  Libya,  French  West  Africa  and  Togo,  and 
Kenya.    12/    Includes  China  proper  (22  provinces)  Manchuria,  Jehol,  Sinkiang  (Turkestan)j 
and  Tibet.    13/    Includes  estimates  for  Cyprus,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Afghanistan^ and  Nepal.  | 

Foreign  Agricultural  Sendee.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statis- 
tics of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  am  related 
information.    Estimates  for  countries  having  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to 
present  boundaries  except  as  noted. — November  1958. 


goat  population  through  1957  t>ut  little  change  for  1958.    About  half  of  the 
total  sheep  and  goat  numbers  are  believed  to  be  sheep.    In  Turkey  the  postwar 
upward  trend  has  been  reversed  in  the  last  2  years  as  a  result  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  epidemic  in  1957. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  wool  production  is  expected  to  reach  600  million  pounds  in 
1958,  an  increase  of  60  percent  since  1950  because  of  a  sharp  increase  in  sheep 
munbers  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  clip  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  August  11,  1958).      Estimates  of  production  for  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
been  revised  in  line  iTith  Soviet  statistics  on  sheep  nimbers  and  recent  fragmen- 
tary information  on  average  wool  yields  per  sheep.    The  figures  differ  some- 
what from  the  Soviet  official  data  on  wool  production  because  it  is  believed 
that  these  include  camel  wool  or  hair. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  sharp  post- 
war increase  in  wool  production  prior  to  1957.    Between  19^5  and  1956,  output 
in  these  countries,  which  account  for  kO  percent  of  the  vrorld  total,  increased 
67  and  35  percent,  respectively.    The  Australian  drought  in  the  1957-58  season 
(July-J\ine)  halted  this  upward  trend  as  production  was  reduced  from  1,564 
million  pounds  to  l,k26  million,  althougli  the  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  was 
neglibible . 

The  official  production  forecast  of  1,386  million  pounds  for  1958-59  has  not 
been  revised,  but  1he  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  now  estimates  this  clip  at 
1,^75  million  pounds  because  fleece  weights  are  reportedly  higher  this  year. 
This  is  attributed  to  favorable  growing  conditions  and  to  rainy  weather  which 
has  delayed  shearing  so  that  many  fleeces  trill  have  more  than  a  year's  growth. 
New  Zealand  is  expected  to  continue  its  upward  wool  production  trend  in  1958. 
The  recent  drought  there  will  probably  not  affect  production  this  season.  It 
may  affect  next  season's  clip,  however. 
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